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U.  S.  TOBACCO  EXPORTS  IN 
FISCAL  «59  SAME  AS  '58 

U.  S.  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
1959  totaled  ^73 • 3  million  pounds  (export  weight) — practically  the  same  as 
the  ^72.8  million  exported  in  fiscal  1958.    By  value,  however,  the  fiscal 
1959  exports,  at  $350.2  million  were  2  percent  greater  than  in  1958,  and 
were  second  only  to  the  record  $379* 7 -million  exports  in  fiscal  1956. 

Exports  of  flue-cured  in  fiscal  1959  (which  corresponds  to  the  market- 
ing year)  totaled  391»6  million  pounds  (export  weight) — up  just  a  little 
from  the  previous  year.    Average  export  value  per  pound  for  flue -cured  was 
7^-. 3  cents,  compared  with  73 •  5  cents  in  fiscal  1958. 

Burley  exports  increased  sharply- -to  28.1  million  pounds  from  21.6 
million  in  fiscal  1958.    Maryland  gained  slightly,  but  fire -cured  and  cigar 
binder  dropped  sharply.    Exports  of  One  Sucker  rose  significantly,  while 
Green  River  dropped  substantially.    Cigar  wrapper  held  about  even  with  I958-- 
^.7  million  pounds. 


TOBACCO,  IMMANUFACTURED :    U.  S.  exports,  by  type  and  value,  fiscal 
years  ended  June  30,  1958  and  1959,  with  percentage  change 

(Export  weight) 


July -June 


Type 


;  1957-58;  1958-59 


Percent 
change 


July-June 


1957-58;  1958-59 


1,000 
pounds 


Flue  -  cure  d  :  390 

Burley  :  21 

Dark-fired  Ky. -Tenn. . . . :  21 

Va.  fire-cured  l/  :  5 

Maryland  :  12 


Green  River. . , 
One  Sucker. . . , 
Black  Fat 
Cigar  wrapper, 
Cigar  binder. , 
Cigar  filler. , 
Other  


,229 
,580 
,866 
,39^ 

,001 

,737 
,732 
,95^ 
,71^ 
,3*tl 
180 

£21 


1,000 
pounds 

391,558 
28,121 
16,25^ 
k,kk2 
12}26k 

1,0*6 
2,167 

k,62k 

k,13k 
2,697 
1,011 
 M73 


Percent 


1,000 
dollars 


1,000 
dollars 


+0.3 
+30.3 
-25.7 
-17.6 

+2.2 
-1+0.0 
+25.1 

-6.7 
+o.k 

-37.9 
+6.8 


286,875 
16,8*6 
10,030 

3,559 
7,965 
633 
631 
3,968 

8,563 
3,099 
68 

 722 


291,112 
23,0*1-1 
7,256 

2,987 
7,836 

5^5 
786 

3,8*4-9 
9,553 
I,9*t4 
501 
802 


Total, 


:  *f72,823:  *+73,288 


+0ti 


.350,212 


l/  Includes  sun-cured. 
Bureau  of  the  Census, 
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CUBAN  TOBACCO  EXPORTS 
UP  6  PERCENT  LAST  YEAR 

Cuban  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  at  nearly  59  million  pounds 
last  year,  were  6  percent  larger  than  in  1957 • 

A  substantial  increase  in  U.  S.  purchases,  from  31.7  million  pounds 
in  1957  to  35.0  last  year,  accounted  for  most  of  the  gain.    Shipments  to 
Spain  and  Uruguay  were  down,  but  exports  to  the  Netherlands  and  the  Canary 
Islands  were  considerably  larger  in  1958  than  in  1957* 


TOBACCO,  UNMANUFACTURED:    Cuba,  exports  by  country  of 
destination,  1956-58 


Destination 

:      !956  j 

1957  : 

1958  1/ 

• 

:    1,000  lb.  : 

1,000  lb.  : 

1,000  lb. 

31,665  ' 
9,051  ' 
3,681  : 

35,037 
8,568 
4,092 

1,224  ; 

:  2,64o 

1,844  , 
712 

2,645 
3,056 
:  874 

4,054 

\  468 
:  1,015 
4,377 

:  477 
:  375 
:  3,756 

47,080 

55,^53 

\  58,880 

l/  Preliminary,  may  not  include  cigarette  tobacco. 


CANADIAN  TOBACCO  CONSUMPTION 
CONTINUES  TO  RISE 

Canadian  consumption  of  all  tobacco  products  except  snuff  rose  again 
in  1958.    Cigarette  consumption  (based  on  tax -paid  withdrawals)  totaled 
32.4  billion  pieces--up  7  percent  from  the  30.2  billion  sold  in  1957- 
Cigar  withdrawals,  at  323  million  pieces,  were  up  10  percent  from  1957 • 

Consumption  of  cut  and  plug  tobacco  (smoking,  chewing,  and  twist) 
amounted  to  22.5  million  pounds,  compared  with  21.5  million  in  1957.  Snuff 
dropped  a  little,  to  783,000  pounds,  compared  with  799,000  the  year 
before. 
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Filter-tipped  cigarettes  now  make  up  about  1*0  percent  of  Canada* s  cigarette 
output.    Several  new  filter-tipped  "brands  were  put  on  the  market  in  1958  and  15 
filter-tipped  brands  are  now  sold  in  the  "king  size."    The  upward  trend  in  their 
use  is  expected  to  continue  in  1959* 


TOBACCO  PRODUCTS:     Canada,  consumption  as  indicated  by  tax -paid 
withdrawals,  calendar  years  I956-58 


Product 

:  1956 

• 

,  1957 

,      1958  1/ 

•  * 
• 

30,150  : 
:  293 
20,1*19  : 
1,120 

799 

:  32,1*02 
:  323 
21,251 
:  1,298 
783 

1/  Preliminary.  2/  Includes  smoking  and  chewing.  3/  Includes  smoking,  chewing, 
and  twist. 


IRELAND  MAINTAINS  WHEAT  SUPPORT 
PRICE  AT  1958-59  LEVEL 

Ireland* s  fixed  producer  price  for  the  1959  wheat  crop  will  be  the  same  as 
last  season--73s»  6d.  per  barrel  of  280  pounds  ($2.20  per  bushel)  delivered  to 
purchasers'  premises  or  growers1  nearest  railway  station.    A  bonus  of  2s.  6d. 
per  barrel  (7^  cents  per  bushel)  must  be  paid  for  wheat  sold  between  December  1 
and  31,  1959*    This  bonus  is  raised  to  5s.  per  barrel  (15  cents  per  bushel)  for 
wheat  sold  after  January  1,  i960. 

The  support  price  for  the  1959  crop  is  the  base  price  for  millable  wheat 
running  61*  pounds  or  more  to  the  bushel  and  containing  25  to  26  percent  moisture 
and  less  than  1*  percent  foreign  matter.    A  bonus  of  2s.  6d.  per  barrel  (7.5  cents 
per  bushel)  will  be  paid  when  moisture  content  is  between  22  and  25  percent,  and 
5s.  per  barrel  (15  cents  per  bushel)  when  less  than  22  percent;  5s.  per  barrel 
will  be  deducted  for  each  1  pound  per  bushel  that  the  wheat  runs  below  61*  pounds 
to  the  bushel.    Deductions  also  will  be  made  for  wheat  with  more  than  1*  percent 
foreign  matter. 

Growers  can  only  sell  their  wheat  to  dealers  licensed  by  the  government  to 
purchase  for  the  mills.    Mills  must  use  the  entire  commercial  crop  of  millable 
wheat.    They  must  mill  it  at  a  fixed  extraction  rate,  using  a  fixed  percentage 
of  homegrown  wheat. 

Ireland's  policy  is  to  hold  down  wheat  production  to  75  to  80  percent  of 
domestic  needs  and  promote  feed  grains  and  livestock  instead.    Under  the  Agri- 
cultural Produce  (Cereals)  Act  of  1958  the  government  has  the  authority  to  levy 
a  tax  on  growers  to  finance  disposal  of  any  surplus  wheat.    The  levy  last  season 
was  5s.  9<1.  Per  barrel  (17*2  cents  per  bushel)  on  all  1958-crop  millable  wheat 
sent  to  market.    Since  deliveries  of  1959  wheat  are  not  expected  to  exceed  300,000 
long  tons,  there  will  be  no  levy  in  1959-60.    The  government  considers  300,000  tons 
the  maximum  quantity  of  homegrown  wheat  that  mills  can  use  to  make  bread  of 
acceptable  quality. 
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U.  S.  BEAM  EXPORTS  NEAR  RECORD 

Exports  of  U.S.  beans  this  marketing  year  are  nearing  the  record  of  3.5  mil- 
lion bags  set  9  years  ago.    Exports  normally  are  about  2  million  bags.  Already, 
with  only  10  months'  records  available,  exports  have  reached  3  million  bags. 
Half  of  these  were  shipped  in  the  last  3  recorded  months --April,  May,  and  June. 
July  and  August  shipments  are  expected  to  bring  the  marketing  year  total  to  a  new 
record. 

Unfavorable  weather  in  Central  America  reduced  the  bean  harvest  in  several 
countries  there.    Mexican  imports  of  U.  S.  beans  through  May  of  this  season  were 
more  than  triple  the  normal  volume,  and  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  imported  U.  S. 
beans  for  the  second  time  on  record.    Cuba's  imports  were  only  slightly  less  than 
the  alltime  10-month  record  of  1951-52. 

Drought  in  Eastern  Europe  reduced  competition  in  Western  Europe.    The  United 
Kingdom,  for  example,  imported  only  78,000  bags  from  Hungary  from  September  1958 
through  April  30,  1959,  compared  with  12^-,000  in  the  comparable  period  the  pre- 
vious season.    In  contrast,  U.K.  imports  of  U.S.  beans  from  September  through 
June  were  the  second  largest  in  15  years  (703,000  bags). 

A  sizable  quantity  of  U.  S.  beans  were  sold  under  Public  Law  kBO,  for  foreign 
currencies.    To  June  30,  more  than  300,000  bags  moved  under  this  program  to 
Israel,  Yugoslavia,  and  Spain. 

BEANS:    U.S.  exports,  by  principal  destinations  and  classes, 
September-June  1957-58  and  1958-59 


September -June  0958-59 


Destination 


•  Pea- 
IP  into  i  beans 


'Small  '  Great 
:Red  l/:Northern 


'  Red  • 

;  Kidney  ''Other  2/:  Total 


Sept. -June 
1957-58 


79 
711 

9 


Cuba. ...... 

Mexico  ..<,.. 
Venezuela. , 
Costa  Rica, 

Nicaragua  :  

United  Kingdom. . . . :  — 

Germany,  West. . . . . :  — 

Yugoslavia  :  78 

Spain  '  — 

Israel.  :  — 

Other  :  13. 

10 -mo.  total  : 

1958-59  :  890 

10 -mo.  total  : 

1957-58  :  633 


-  -  -  Thousand  100-pound  bags 


698 
71 

17 


786 


11 
27 


3/  206 


182 
"36 

15 

""67 

^3 


3Jk 


128 


213 
16 


kk 


205 


38 
23 
32 


91 


386 


966 
73^ 
93 
11 

27 
703 

15 
1^9 

67 

^3 
209 


  "JJ-  "'-v  '  =~  ^—^  :  rj~ 

l/  Net  separately  reported  until  January  1958.  2/  Includes  seed,  other  whxte, 
and  other  colored  beans.    3/  8-month  figure,  January-August  1958. 
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MALAYAN  PALM  OIL  AND  PALM  KERNEL 
EXPORTS  Tip  TN  FIRST  QUARTER  1959 

Exports  of  Malayan  palm  oil  in  the  first  quarter  of  1959  were  up  30  percent  from 
the  same  period  last  year.    Palm  kernel  exports  were  up  about  13  percent. 

Palm  oil  exports  to  Europe  were  down  23  percent  while  palm  kernel  shipments  to 
Europe  rose  1)5  percent.    Palm  oil  exports  to  Asian  countries  were  more  than  double 
the  first  quarter  of  1958,  but  palm  kernel  shipments  were  down  slightly. 


PALM  OIL  AND  PALM  KERNELS:    Malaya,  exports  by  country  of  destination, 
average  1935-39,  annual  1958,  and  January-March  1958  and  1959 


Continent  and 
coiui  try  ul  ujcou  i  no  mm 

Palm  oil 

Palm  kernels 

Average 

1958J/; 

January-March  : 

Average : 

■1  ^r-o  -,  n  January-March 

"1935-39 

1958 

1959  V: 

1935-39: 

.  1958  : 

1959  1/ 

■orth  America:  : 

.  Short  : 
tons  : 

Short 
tons 

Short  : 
,  tons  : 

Short  : 
,  tons 

Short  : 
tons  : 

Short  . 
tons 

:  Short  , 
:  tons  : 

,  Short 
tons 

17,977: 
6o8- 

18,839: 

2,850i 

4,421: 







:   





18,585' 

18,839: 

2,850 

:  4,421 



Europe:  '< 

Denmark  ••••• 

France. ••«•••••«••' 

Greece. •••••••••••< 

United  Kingdom.  • . .  '< 
Other. 

43= 

6: 
4: 

23,270' 

_  -»  — 

"""43' 

:  47,144: 

!  ~~~k3': 

9,488 

BMW 

;  7,375« 

>  rrXj 

1,410 

:  134 
:  1,304 
:  2,115 

!  2,897 

1,434 
168 
:  745 
:  1,128 

"56 
2,145 

:  90 
:  168: 

:    530 : 
:    756 I 

•  56 

•  """56 

:  1,002 
:  1,148 

23,323 

•  47,187 

•  9,531' 

:  7,375- 

s;  086 

•  5,676 

!  1,544: 

2,262 

915 

866: 

123 

Asia:  : 

!  908' 

:  922 
:  245; 
!  531' 

:  17,163^ 
:  3,136: 
:  1,485: 
:  102: 
34l 

.  2,653: 
448: 

:  101 

:  5,613: 
:  1,904: 
t  465: 

192 

:  18,122 

2/  do&\ 

\  2,845! 
:    —  1 

2,688 
___ 

5 

:  2,606: 

22,227: 

3,202 

:  8,174< 

46: 

18,930 

:  2,845= 

2,693 

52 

5: 

2: 

1,879 

Grand  total. . . • : 

47,360 

:  89,124: 

15,585 

:  20,093: 

8,132: 

24,606: 

4,389: 

^;955 

243  tons  to  Hong  Kong. 


Compiled  from  official  sources. 
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FRENCH  DRIED  PRUNE  PACK 
IS  LARGE 

The  1959  French  dried  prune  pack  is  forecast  at  16,000  to  22,000  short 
tons  by  the  French  trade.    The  pack  may  well  be  the  largest  since  1923,  when 
22,000  tons  were  produced.    This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  1958,  when  there  was  a 
an  exceptionally  small  pack  of  only  2,300  tons.    Average  production  from  1952 
through  1956  was  7,100  tons. 


French  consumption  of  dried  prunes  has  been  approximately  10,000  tons 
annually  in  recent  years. 


FRANCE  LIBERALIZES 
ALMOND  IMPORTS 


Recent  removal  of  all  limitations  on  almond  imports  into  France  may 
increase  market  opportunities  for  U.  S.  almond  growers.    For  the  past  5  years, 
French  imports  of  almonds  have  ranged  between  7,300  and  10,1+00  tons  in  volume, 
but  these  have  come  from  countries  other  than  the  United  States  because,  for 
most  of  the  period,  the  French  Government  released  no  dollars  for  almond 
imports . 

There  are  no  French  customs  duties  on  "dried"  almonds,  the  predominant 
type  of  almond  in  international  trade.    French  almond  production  and  exports 
are  small  and  relatively  unimportant. 

French  customs  records  do  not  distinguish  between  shelled  and  unshelled 
almonds.    It  is  estimated  that  about  2  percent  of  the  imports  are  bitter 
almonds . 

ALMONDS,  SHELLED  AND  UNSHELLED:     Imports  into  France  by  country  of 
origin,  annual  195^-58,  January  1-June  30,  1959 


Country  of  origin 

:  195^ 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

Jan .  -  June 
;  1959 

:    Short  • 
:    tons  : 

Short 
tons 

Short 
tons 

Short 
tons 

Short 
tons 

Short 
tons 

• 

.:    1,239  ' 

•  l+,08l+ 
385 

.:  319 

3,667 

2,153 
1+18 

1,792 
i  ^93 
7I+2 

:  2,750 
1,623 
:  7^3 
:  1,158 
6I+7 
:  1+21 

1,520 
;  802 
:  807 

5,192 
.  1,153 
:  115 

1A76 
301 

1,^03 
.  3,977 

1,331 
:  195 

\  1,658 
:  1+60 
:  189 
:  823 
58 
105 

:  9,265 

:  7,3^2 

:  9,589 

8,683 

3,293 

C.&.f.    prices  reported  by  the  trade  during  the  first  week  of  August 

were: 
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Type  of  almond  \  Cents  fr 


Sweet,  shelled:  : 
Tunisia:  : 

1st  choice  :  ^5.0 

2nd  choice  :  ^2.3 

3rd  choice  :  ^1.3 

Ordinary  ..:  K0.9 

Blanched:  : 

Spanish  white.....  :  50*5 

Broken  "blanched:  : 

Italy  :  ^7.3 

California  1/   :  ^5-8 

Selected:  : 

Turkey  :  ^0.9 

• 

Bitter,  unshelled:  : 

Turkey  ..:  29.^ 

Italy  :  3^.0 

1/  U.S.  almonds  quoted  on  c.i.f.  basis. 


BRAZIL  EXPORTED  MORE  MINOR 
VEGETABLE  FIBERS  IN  1958 

Exports  of  piassava,  ramie,  and  kapok  from  Brazil  in  1958  increased  11 
percent  over  1957 •  The  United  Kingdom,  Portugal,  and  West  Germany  were  the 
most  important  customers,  and  piassava  exports  were  the  largest. 


Fiber 


Piassava: 

United  States  

Belgium-Luxembourg 
Germany,  West.. 
Portugal. ...... 

Spain  

United  Kingdom. 
Other  countries 


Total, 


1957 

1,000 
pounds 

763 
553 
853 
1,^73 
238 


5,97^ 


1958 

1,000 
pounds 

926 
392 
1,182 

1,737 
33 


6,61+9 


Fiber 


Ramie: 

United  States 

France  

Germany,  West 

Italy  

Japan  

Others  


Total  

Kapok  (all  to 

United  States) . . . 


1957 
1,000 


1958 

1,000 


pounds 

pounds 

ho  ' 

:  27 

26h 

:  k 

7kl 

:  121 

227  : 

:  k 

639 

1,925 

33  ! 

i,9kh 

:  2,126 

Compiled  from  data  of  the  Brazilian  Ministry  of  Finance. 
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INDIA  RELAXES  RESTRICTIONS  ON 
FATS  AND  OILS  COMMODITIES 

Effective  August  5>  1959;  "the  Government  of  India  has  relaxed  restrictions 
on  exports  of  certain  agricultural  commodities.    For  the  period  ending  July 
1962  the  following  commodities  will  be  licensed  freely  for  export  without  any 
overall  quantitative  restrictions: 

Oil-bearing  material  Vegetable  oil  Oilcake 

nigerseed  nigerseed  nigerseed 

kardiseed  kardiseed  kardiseed 

sesame  seed  sesame  seed  corn  (oilcake  and  meal) 

green  coconuts  salad  cottonseed  (undecorticated) 

other,  excluding  peanut, 
linseed,  and  coconut  cake 

Exports  of  fish  meal  will  be  licensed  freely  for  a  period  of  2  years. 

On  July  27,  the  Government  released  a  quota  of  10,000  tons  of  linseed 
oilcake  for  export  to  all  permissible  destinations  through  September  1959* 

India's  decision  to  relax  controls  on  the  above  items  is  the  latest  in 
the  series  of  measures  taken  periodically  to  promote  exports.    It  reflects  the 
government's  anxiety  to  earn  more  foreign  exchange  rather  than  any  significant 
improvement  in  the  supply  and  demand  position  of  the  commodities  involved. 
The  government  hopes  that  domestic  needs  can  be  met  by  increasing  production 
rather  than  by  restricting  exports.    Despite  the  liberal  export  policy  adopted, 
immediate  export  prospects  for  the  above  commodities  are  not  very  bright  be- 
cause of  the  high  domestic  prices. 


RHODESIA  GROWS  KENAF 

Kenaf  was  grown  on  about  1,200  acres  in  the  Sabi  Valley  and  Eastern 
Districts  of  Rhodesia  in  1958.    About  900,000  pounds  were  produced  on  500  acres 
in  1957»    In  recent  tests  with  a  Danish  harvester  and  binder,  the  labor  needed 
on  a  given  area  was  reduced  from  about  100  workers  to  only  2.    Government  re- 
searchers are  trying  to  find  a  better  seed  and  now  recommend  at  least  2  types -- 
both  developed  from  Cuban  seed. 

The  Rhode sian  Jute  Industries  manufacture  about  300,000  bags  monthly  from 
imported  jute.    Kenaf  offers  hope  of  a  domestic  substitute  for  the  imported 
jute.    It  can  be  produced  with  considerably  less  labor  cost  than  jute  if 
satisfactory  machines  can  be  developed.    Kenaf  lends  itself  to  machine  handling 
more  readily  than  does  jute  because  it  does  not  need  retting  and  hand-stripping. 
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BRAZIL  CONTINUES  TO 
ENCOURAGE  JUTE  PRODUCTION 

The  Brazilian  Government  has  authorized  the  Bank  of  Brazil  to  purchase 
the  1959  (calendar  year  harvest)  crops  of  jute  and  malva  on  the  basis  of  about 
1^  cents  a  pound,  c.i.f.  Rio  de  Janeiro  or  Santos  for  Type  5  fiber.    Such  pur- 
chases can  be  made  only  to  March  1,  i960.    The  bank  is  also  authorized  to  grant 
loans  to  growers. 

Jute  was  exported  in  1956  "for  the  first  time;  507,000  pounds  were  shipped 
to  West  Germany,  132,000  to  the  United  Kingdom,  113,000  to  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  and  9,000  to  Japan,  making  a  total  of  761,000  pounds  for  the  year. 

Grown  mostly  in  the  Amazon  Valley,  jute  is  now  the  largest  income -earner 
in  the  State  of  Amazonas,  exceeding  rubber  and  Brazil  nuts. 


LARGE  SALE  OF  CUBAN  SUGAR  TO 
U.S.S.R.  ANNOUNCED 

Cuban  officials  announced  August  12  that  the  Cuban  Sugar  Stabilization 
Institute  had  sold  170,000  Spanish  long  tons  (approximately  193,000  short 
tons)  of  raw  sugar  to  the  U^S.S.R. 

The  announcement  said  the  sugar  was  sold  at  2.58  cents  per  Spanish 
libra  (equivalent  to  2.27  cents  per  pound)  f.o.b.  Cuba  for  delivery  between 
August  and  November  of  this  year*    Following  the  Cuban  announcement,  the 
world  spot  price  rose  from  2.80  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  Cuba  on  August  12  to 
2.88  cents  on  August  ih.    It  is  not  yet  clear  whether  the  market  has  stabi- 
lized at  a  significantly  higher  level,  since  the  world  price  subsequently 
has  fluctuated  between  2.82  and  2.88  cents  (through  August  25). 

Although  over  9,000  tons  of  Cuban  sugar  were  sold  to  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
each  of  the  years  1953  and  195^+,  sales  first  became  substantial  in  1955  • 
The  U.S.S.R.  bought  503, 066  short  tons  in  1955;  23^37°"  in  1956;  39^,890 
in  1957;  and  206,883  in  1958. 


CUBA  AND  CEYLON  SIGN 
TRADE  AGREEMENT 

Under  a  trade  agreement  concluded  on  August  8  between  Ceylon  and  Cuba, 
Ceylon  will  buy  20,000  tons  of  Cuban  sugar  between  now  and  the  end  of  1959. 
In  return,  the  Cubans  have  agreed  to  use  60  percent  of  the  proceeds  for  the 
purchase  of  such  Ceylonese  items  as  coconut  products,  tea,  citronella,  and 
papain. 

Cuba  supplied  one -quarter  to  one -third  of  Ceylon* s  sugar  imports  in 
1956  and  1958  but  did  not  ship  any  in  1957  nor  to  date  in  1959 .    There  is 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  Cuba  can  increase  its  imports  from  Ceylon  to  the 
degree  outlined  in  the  trade  agreement. 
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TURKEY  CHANGES  EXPORT  PREMIUM 
FOR  FRUIT,  NUTS,  AND  TOBACCO 

The  effective  Turkish  export  exchange  rate  is  now  9.00  lira  per  dollar 
for  raisins,  dried  figs,  and  filberts,  and  is  5»6o  lira  per  dollar  for  tobacco 
and  opium.    This  was  accomplished  by  increasing,  on  August  15,  the  export 
premium  from  2.80  to  6.20  lira  per  dollar  in  the  case  of  fruits  and  nuts,  and 
from  2.10  to  2.80  lira  per  dollar  for  tobacco  and  opium. 

HAMBURG  PROCESSED  FRUIT 
AND  NUT  PRICES 

Hamburg,  Germany,  importers?  selling  prices  for  canned  fruit,  dried  fruit, 
and  nuts,  customs  and  duty  paid,  prevailing  during  the  first  week  of  August 
were: 


Kind  and  grade 


Source 


'Dollars  per  doz.  2-g-'  s 


CANNED  FRUIT 


Apricots,  Halves  Choice 
Do. 

Fruit  Cocktail,  Choice 
Peaches,  halves,  Choice 
Do. 

Pears,  Williams  (Bartlett) 
Pears,  Klapp's 
Pineapple,  slices,  Choice 

Do. 

Do. 


United  States 
South  Africa 
United  States 
do. 

South  Africa 
Italy 

Netherlands 
Hawaii 
Australia 
Formosa 


5.17 
^•77 
5. ^3 
k.51 
k.kS 
h.k3 
k.oQ 
k.2Q 

3.9^ 
3.88 


DRIED  FRUITS  AND  NUTS 


:        Cents  per  pound 

Raisins,  No.  9  ' 

Turkey 

:  16.0 

Raisins,  Natural  Thompsons  : 

United  States 

:  17.8 

Raisins,  Iraklion,  Type  1 

:  Crete 

:  iQ.h 

Prunes,  Santa  Clara: 

100-120 

:      United  States 

:  llj-.O 

70-80  : 

do. 

:  21.8 

50-60 

do . 

:  2k.3 

ij-0-50  : 

do. 

:  25.5 

30 -ko 

do . 

:  27.7 

Almonds,  shelled:  : 

Valencias,  unselected  : 

Spain 

:  hh.6 

P.G.«s  : 

Sicily 

:  I4-5.I 

Filberts,  unshelled:  : 

Giovanni,  extra  selected  ! 

:      Italy  i 

:  2k.d 

Walnuts,  unshelled:  ; 

Cornes,  extra,  27mm 

France 

26.5 
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CANADIAN  LIVESTOCK  NUMBERS  UP 

-lumbers  of  all  types  of  Canadian  livestock  except  horses  rose  between  June 
1,  1958,  and  June  1,  1959.    Hogs,  up  11  percent,  showed  the  largest  increase. 
Sheep  increased  3  percent,  and  cattle  1  percent.    Horse  numbers  continued  their 
steady  decline,  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  April  13,  1959) • 

The  1-percent  rise  in  Canadian  cattle  numbers  is  the  first  increase  since 
the  fall  of  1957.    All  the  increase  was  in  calf  and  beef  cow  numbers;  steer, 
heifer,  and  milk  cow  numbers  dropped.    This  is  in  line  with  returns  for  the 
last  2  years.    This  June,  the  comparative  reduction  in  steer  numbers  (down  3 
percent)  was  considerably  less  than  previously  (on  December  1,  1959>  steer 
numbers  were  15  percent  below  the  same  period  a  year  earlier) . 

Canadian  cattle  numbers  are  expected  to  increase  substantially  during  the 
second  half  of  1959«    L°w  steer  and  heifer  numbers  indicate  that  marketings,  and 
consequently  slaughter  and  export,  will  remain  low  through  the  year.  However, 
the  large  number  of  beef  cows  and  calves  on  hand  indicate  increased  marketings 
during  the  second  half  of  i960  and  during  I96I,  and  a  downward  break  in  Canadian 
prices.    This  may  mean  larger  exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  extent  of  I96O-61  exports  will  depend  upon  the  level  of  cattle  prices 
in  the  United  States;  they  are  also  expected  to  be  low.    As  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment is  obligated  to  support  cattle  prices  at  80  percent  of  the  average  of  the 
last  10  years,  Canadian  cattle  prices  may  not  drop  enough  to  materially  increase 
shipments  into  the  United  States. 

Although  sheep  numbers  continued  to  rise  during  1959>  slaughter  of  domestic 
animals  was  still  not  large  enough  to  meet  demand.    Imports  of  lamb  and  mutton 
from  New  Zealand  and  Australia  and  of  U.S.  slaughter  sheep  continued. 

(For  a  report  on  the  Canadian  hog  situation,  see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 
August  17,  1959.) 


LIVESTOCK  NUMBERS:    Canada  l/,  June  1,  1955-59,  with  percentage  change 


Year 

;       Cattle  \ 

• 

Sheep 

Horses 

;  Ho^ 

is 

•  • 

'Number  'Change 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

[  Number  \ Change 

'Number 

[Change 

[Number  ] 

Change 

:  1,000  : Percent 

:  1,000  :Percent: 

1,000 

: Percent 

:  1,000  : 

Percent 

1955  2/  

1957  

1958  

•  •  « 

•  • 

•                           •  « 

:     1,63k:    -  : 
:     1,620:    -  : 
:     1,661:    +2  : 
:3/  1,713:    +3  ' 
l,76i:  +3 

831 
782  : 
730 

675 
62k 

!  -9 

-6  : 

:  -7 
:  -8 
:  -8 

:    li-,  800: 
^,731! 
:  k,Q5V 
i  6,164s 
•  6,872: 

+8 
-1 

+3 
+29 
+11 

1/  Excludes  Newfoundland.  2j  Intercensus  revisions.  3/  Revised  from  previous 
year. 


Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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ACUTE  VENEZUELAN  MEAT 
SHORTAGE  CONTINUES 

Strong  consumer  demand  for  meat  and  agitation  for  imports  are  continuing 
in  Venezuela  as  meat  prices  rise  because  of  short  supplies. 

The  short  supply  seems  to  be  the  result  of  lower  meat  yield  per  animal 
and  difficulty  in  distributing  the  meat  to  markets.    As  Venezuela  has  had 
little  rain  for  some  time,  farmers  have  been  marketing  fewer  grass -fat  animals. 

This  past  spring  a  few  U.S.  meat  exporters  submitted  bids  to  Venezuela, 
but  bid  prices  were  not  competitive  and  Venezuela  turned  to  Costa  Rica  for 
supplies  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  May  25,  1959) •    Costa  Rica  has  been 
unable  to  furnish  sufficient  meat,  and  in  early  July  Venezuela  was  placing 
orders  with  some  U.S.  exporters  for  trial  shipments  of  commercial  and  utility 
grade  beef  carcasses.    If  price  and  quality  of  these  shipments  are  satisfactory, 
Venezuela  is  expected  to  purchase  about  2  million  pounds  per  month  during  the 
next  6  months. 

Venezuela* s  5-year  livestock  development  program,  inaugurated  in  late 
1958,  called  for  imports  of  220,000  head  of  U.S.  and  Cuban  cattle,  and  improve- 
ment of  2  million  acres  of  pasture.    As  of  June,  over  60  percent  of  the  cattle 
had  been  brought  in.    Cattle  imports  will  probably  be  completed  in  another  12 
to  18  months;  emphasis  will  then  be  on  pasture  improvement. 

U.  S.  MEAT  TRADE  UP 
IN  FIRST  HALF  1959 

Although  the  United  States  is  still  a  net  importer  of  meat,  exports  in 
the  January- June  period  of  1959  rose  22  percent  from  1958*    Imports  during  the 
same  period  were  up  38  percent. 

Plentiful  pork  supplies  and  reduced  prices  were  the  main  factors  accounting 
for  the  increase  in  exports.    There  was  a  19-percent  gain  in  pork  and  a  5^- 
percent  jump  in  variety  meats.    Bacon,  cured  pork)  and  beef  and  pork  livers 
were  the  main  items  showing  gains.    Exports  of  sausage,  beef,  veal,  lamb,  and 
mutton  showed  little  change,  but  horsemeat  exports  dropped  sharply. 

Imports  of  all  types  of  meat  made  large  gains.    Mutton  was  up  265  percent 
and  boneless  beef  hQ  percent. 

During  the  last  half  of  1959  imports  are  expected  to  level  off.    Not  much 
basic  change  in  U.S.  beef  and  lamb  prices  is  expected,  although  there  will  be 
the  usual  seasonal  declines.    Also,  the  main  part  of  the  killing  and  export 
season  is  over  in  Australia,  a  principal  source  of  the  boneless  beef  and  mutton. 
Carcass  pork  and  variety  meat  exports  should  show  a  further  increase  as  in- 
creased domestic  production  of  pork  is  likely.    Pork  supplies  in  Europe  continue 
smaller  than  a  year  earlier. 
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U*K.  LARD  IMPORTS 
UP  27  PERCENT 

United  Kingdom  imports  of  lard  in  the  first  half  of  1959  were  up  27  per- 
cent from  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.    Total  imports  were  151  million 
pounds,  compared  with  119  million  pounds  in  January- June  1958 • 

Imports  from  the  United  States  were  up  sharply,  accounting  for  6k  percent 
of  the  total  (55  percent  a  year  earlier).    Shipments  from  France,  Canada,  and 
Sweden  were  also  higher,  but  imports  from  other  sources  declined. 

June  imports  totaled  ^1  million  pounds,  up  6k  percent  from  June  1958 • 
Imports  of  U.S.  lard  were  almost  double  a  year  earlier  and  accounted  for  *jk 
percent  of  total  imports.    Lower  prices  for  U.S.  lard  have  enhanced  its  com- 
petitive position  in  the  U.K.  market. 


LARD:    United  Kingdom  imports,  by  country  of  origin  and 
percentage  of  total,  January-June  1958  and  1959 


Origin 

*           January- June 

January-June 
1959 

• 

•  Quantity 

• 

■  Percentage 
!    of  total 

|  Quantity 

!  Percentage 
of  total 

:  1,000 

1,000 

:  pounds 

Percent 

;      pounds  j 

Percent 

• 

:       55.0  : 

96,57^ 

'  63.9 

:  13.0 

20,398  ' 

13.5 

n.i 

:  9,852 

:  6.5 

9.5 

•      9,659  ' 

6.k 

:  io.o 

:  7,111 

5,169  i 

|         3.^  ' 

:  118 

:  l.o 

2,kl9  : 

ill 

Oik 

i           17  ' 

100.0 

151,317  : 

100.0 

U.S.  Packers  Provision  Agents?  Committee. 


AUSTRALIAN  CATTLE  NUMBERS  DOWN 

Cattle  on  farms  in  Australia  on  March  1,  1959,  were  estimated  at  16,277,000 
head,  about  k  percent  below  the  same  date  in  1958.    This  marked  the  second  con- 
secutive year  that  Australian  cattle  numbers  have  declined.    The  reduction  is 
the  result  of  unusually  heavy  slaughter  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  May  k} 
1959) • 
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There  is  some  concern  that  this  heavy  slaughter  will  imperil  the  ability 
of  Australia's  cattle  industry  to  maintain  its  breeding  herd.    However,  the 
general  opinion  is  that  most  of  the  slaughter  represents  earlier  marketing  of 
cattle  normally  destined  for  slaughter,  and  heavy  culling  of  inferior  breeding 
stock.    In  any  case,  the  heavy  slaughter  and  large  exports  of  recent  months 
(see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  August  2k,  1959)  can  hardly  be  maintained  beyond 
the  end  of  1959  without  depleting  the  breeding  herd. 

Sheep  numbers  rose  to  152,686,000  head,  about  2  percent  above  I958.  Im- 
proved pasture  conditions  and  strengthening  wool  prices  point  to  a  further 
increase.    Australian  mutton  and  wool  exports  during  1959-60  are  expected  to 
be  high.    Exports  to  the  United  States  will  probably  remain  an  important  part 
of  Australia's  total  exports. 

LIVESTOCK  NUMBERS:    Australia,  March  31,  1955-59,  with 
percent  change  from  previous  year 


Year 

\  Sheep 

Cattle 

Hogs 

'  Number 

[  Change 

\  Number 

'  Change 

\  Number 

[  Change 

:    1,000  : 

Percent 

•  1,000 

:  Percent 

:    1,000  ■ 

Percent 

1955  

1956.............. 

1957..  ' 

1958  ll  

1959  2/   

I  130,8^9 
:  139,12^  • 
•  1^9,802 

1^9,315  1 
-  152,686  ■ 

:     +3  : 
:  +6 
i  +8 
:  0 
+2 

15,601  « 

:  15,836  : 

:  17,^57 

16,892  « 
:  16,277 

:      +2  ; 
:  +k 
:  +5 
.     -3  : 
•  -k 

1,297  ! 
:    1,166  : 

:    1,325  : 

l,k2k 
:    1,298  ! 

+8 

;  -10 
+lk 
:  +7 
-9 

1/  Revised 


2/  Preliminary. 


Source:    Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


NEW  AGRICULTURAL  COOPERATIVE  IN  CUBA 


Definite  arrangements  are  now  reported  to  have  been  made  in  Cuba  to  turn 
over  the  lands  of  Santa  Marta  Central  to  the  INRA  (National  Agrarian  Reform 
Institute),  which  will  use  the  lands  for  an  agricultural  cooperative.  , 

The  Central  is  8  miles  north  of  the  port  of  Santa  Cruz  del  Sur  and  is  in 
the  Province  of  Camaguey.    It  contains  8,621  acres  of  agricultural  land,  and 
produced  332,^-0^  bags  of  sugar  (250  pounds  each)  from  the  1959  sugarcane  crop. 

The  INRA  will  pay  cash  for  all  the  Central's  agricultural  equipment,  pumps, 
and  livestock  after  joint  appraisal.    Payment  for  all  sugarcane  stands  will 
also  be  in  cash.    But  payment  for  the  land  will  be  in  20 -year,  ^-percent  bonds, 
based  on  the  property  value  registered  for  tax  purposes.    This  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  instance  where  owners  of  sugar  lands  have  voluntarily  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  INRA. 
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AUSTRALIAN  BEEF 
SHIPMENTS  TO  U.S. 

Nine  vessels  left  Australia  in  July  and  early  August, with  22,1+71,680 
pounds  of  frozen  beef  for  the  United  States. 

Cities  listed  indicate  location  of  purchasers,  and  are  usually  also  the 
port  of  arrival  and  general  market  area  for  the  meat;  in  some  instances  meat 
may  be  diverted  to  other  areas  for  sale. 


Ship  Departure 

*  ■ 

Kristin  Bakke  :  July  7 

« 

Westmeath  l/    Juiy  2*+ 

Elizabeth  Bakke  •:  July  28 

■ 

Pioneer  Isle   August  1 

Port  Fremantle  :  .  August  2 

t 

s  * 

Monterey  !  August  5 

Hilde  Horn  ■  August  7 

Himalaya  5  August  7 

Pioneer  Beef  i  August  7 


Destination 


Los  Angeles 
San  Francisco 
Seattle 

New  York 

Los  Angeles 
San  Francisco 
Seattle 
Portland 

New  York 
Boston 

Los  Angeles 
San  Francisco 
New  York 
Boston 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 

Los  Angeles 
San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco 

New  York 

Boston 

Chicago 


Quantity 
(pounds) 


501,760 
56,000 
3H,360 

336,000 

6^,960 

60,1+80 

226, 2l+0 
60,1+80 

208,320 
13;  WW 

629,1+1+0- 
568,960 
11,307,520 
1,332,800 
2,618,560 
506,21+0 

206,080 

1+21,120 

2,016,000 

179,200 

768,320 
33,600 
W+,800 


1/  In  addition  to  amount  previously  reported  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 
August  2l+,  1959). 
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PERU'S  RICE  PRODUCTION  DOWN 

Peru's  1959  rice  harvest  is  now  officially  estimated  at  only  1^5*000 
metric  tons,  due  to  the  late  arrival  of  water  in  the  principal  producing  valleys. 
Production  in  1958  was  a  near-record  l80,000  metric  tons.    Carryover  stocks 
are  larger  than  normal,  but  imports  of  ^0,000  tons  will  probably  be  necessary 
in  1959-60. 

WORLD  WHEAT  TRADE  IN  1959 -60 
LIKELY  TO  DECLINE  SLIGHTLY 

Current  prospects  for  world  wheat  trade  in  the  1959-60  crop  year  are  for 
a  slight  reduction  from  the  year  just  ended.    Preliminary  tabulations  show  that 
world  trade  in  1958-59  reached  approximately  1,220  million  bushels,  up  about 
30  million  from  1957-58  and  second  only  to  the  record  of  1,328  million  attained 
in  1956-57. 

The  primary  basis  for  the  expected  reduction  of  possibly  20  million  bushels 
in  1959-60  trade  volume  is  the  improved  crop  situation  in  parts  of  Europe. 
Lower  imports  by  France  and  Yugoslavia,  together  with  reductions  in  several 
other  markets,  will  probably  total  over  50  million  bushels.    This  may  be  only 
partly  offset  by  larger  imports  of  wheat  into  India,  Pakistan,  Brazil,  and  a 
few  European  countries. 

Exporting  countries  primarily  affected  by  this  reduction  will  be  the  United 
States  and  Canada.    Australia,  rebounding  after  rather  small  export  sales 
throughout  calendar  1958,  will  move  possibly  20  million  bushels  more  wheat  into 
world  trade  in  1959-60  than  in  1958-59'    France  will  once  again  be  in  a  position 
to  export  75  million  bushels  or  more,  owing  to  its  good  1959  crop  and  to  an 
excellent  competitive  position.    Such  a  volume  has  been  attained  or  exceeded  in 
other  recent  years  when  the  French  outturn  was  similar. 

Smaller  world  import  demand  and  increased  competition  from  other  exporters 
will  probably  mean  a  loss  of  30  to  50  million  bushels  in  U.S.  and  Canadian  ex- 
ports during  1959-60.    Although  the  United  States  will  probably  bear  the  larger 
share  of  this  loss,  the  final  reduction  in  exports  of  each  country  will  depend 
primarily  upon  the  success  of  special  efforts  to  expand  their  shipments  through 
credit  or  foreign-currency  financing  programs. 

BURMA'S  RICE  EXPORTS  SLOW  IN 
FIRST  HALF  OF  1959 

Exports  of  rice  from  Burma  during  the  first  half  of  1959  amounted  to  72^,013 
metric  tons,  89,000  tons  below  the  same  period  of  1958.    Indonesia  was  the  princi- 
pal market,  taking  273, 600  tons.    It  took  only  89,000  in  January-June  1958.  How- 
ever, shipments  to  India  fell  from  29^,500  tons  to  18,800  tons  and  those  to 
Pakistan  from  8l,600  to  7>900  tons  in  the  same  period.    Communist  countries  in- 
creased their  imports  of  rice  from  Burma,  taking  57,^-00  tons  in  the  first  half 
of  1959>  78  percent  more  than  in  all  of  1958.  (Continued) 
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Ceylon  and  Malaya,  important  markets  for  Burmese  rice,  have  taken 
more  rice  so  far  this  year  than  in  the  same  period  of  1958.  Hong  Kong, 
practically  out  of  the  market  for  the  past  two  years,  took  16,000  tons. 

Burma's  monthly  rate  of  exports  was  low  through  June.    The  large 
sales  made  in  April,  May  and  June  will  not  actually  be  delivered  until 
the  last  half  of  1959.    (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  August  17,  1959.) 
Total  milled  rice  exports  for  calendar  1959  are  estimated  at  1.55  million 
tons. 


RICE  (MILLED)  l/:    Burma's  exports,  January-June  1959  with  comparisons 


s    January-June  2/ 


Destination  • 

9 
O 

1956  . 

• 

1957  - 

• 

1958  2/  : 

• 

1958 

\  1959 

• 
« 

• 
• 

Metric  s 
tons  : 

: 

Metric  i 
tons  s 

• 

• 

Metric  s 
tons  s 

Metric 
tons 

:  Metric 
•  tons 

246,685$ 

298.346! 

189,931: 

QZ  -  7 1  5 

:  101,321 

36,A2B% 

1.483 j 

5,118$ 

291  ! 

t  16,418 

287,976: 

487,261s 

390,528$ 

294,516  i 

t  18,853 

297,903s 

208,108s 

247,581s 

89,305  s 

:  273,648 

266, 68£: 

106,106: 

50,860s 

50,860 

1  26,709 

Malaya  &  Singapore  . • : 

178,779s 

103,688: 

153,813$ 

80,808  ! 

t  83,988 

124, 044? 

148,223: 

139,795$ 

81,  595 

!  7,942 

0s 

0s 

29,613$ 

4,398  : 

1  0 

30,443s 

30,889: 

20,314s 

20,314  : 

:  32,292 

76,929s 

53,520: 

28,746s 

9,857  ! 

t  23,908 

119,160s 

101,608s 

0s 

0  : 

i  27,699 

35,410: 

50,769$ 

29,120: 

12,844  ! 

:  25,000 

5,876s 

7,086s 

3,132: 

2,784  1 

!  4,755 

19,041s 

21,853s 

0s 

0  ! 

:  0 

Other  Soviet  Bloc  ...s 

28,656: 

0s 

0: 

0  ! 

:  0 

Belgium-Luxembourg  ..: 

6,819: 

1,758s 

16,577$ 

6,822  : 

:  5,548 

6,163: 

0s 

3,254$ 

1,250  : 

!  3,300 

17,398: 

11,931: 

1,792$ 

260  ! 

t  3,786 

25,364: 

21,070$ 

21,353$ 

16,703  J 

i  21,899 

8,684s 

8,673s 

0$ 

0  ! 

0 

32,836s 

51,836s 

51,528$ 

32,211  ! 

!  22,199 

11,294s 

14,443s 

20,641$ 

7,707  1 

15,347 

1,951* 

24,624$ 

8,006$ 

6,213  : 

9,401 

1,411,702$ 

813,453  8 

724,013 

\J  Excludes  bran.  2/  Preliminary.  2/  Israel,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  other 
Arabian  States. 
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BRAZIL1 S  CASTOR  BEAN  PRODUCTION 
REDUCED  BY  DROUGHT 

Brazil1 s  1959  castor  bean  production  is  estimated  unofficially  at  165,000 
to  170,000  short  tons,  compared  with  the  preliminary  official  estimate  of 
220,000  tons  produced  in  19 58. 

Prolonged  drought  in  the  interior  of  Bahia  has  sharply  reduced  the  crop 
in  that  major  producing  state.    However,  August  or  September  rains  might 
possibly  change  the  situation  there,  as  heavy  harvesting  occurs  in  October  and 
November. 

CASTOR  BEANS:    Brazil,  production  by  states,  annual 
1957-58  and  forecast  1959 


State                        '  1957  1/  *  1958  1/  •  ^recast 

 :   •  •  1959 

:  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000 

:  short  tons  :  short  tons  :     short  tons 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Bahia   88  :  83  :  55 

Sao  Paulo   38  :  39  : 

Parana..  ..:  7:8:  11 

Ceara.......  ............:  30  :  9  :  17 

Pernambuco  .....:  33  :  29  :  ( 

Alagoas  .:  3  :  3  :  (28 

Paraiba  :  k  :  3  !  ( 

Other  areas  :  18  :  18  :  10-16 


Total  ..:         221  :         190   165-I7I 


1/  Official. 

The  Sao  Paulo  crop  is  officially  reported  at  ^+,000  tons.  Castor  bean 
prices  in  Sao  Paulo  have  advanced  steadily  from  Cr.  $7«50  per  kilogram  (2.2 
pounds)  in  February  to  Cr.  $11.00  in  late  July. 

U.S.  EXPORTS  TO  LATIN 
AMERICA  DECLINE 

U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Latin  America  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1959, 
were  valued  at  §50k  million,  a  decline  of  11  percent  from  the  previous  year. 
This  was  a  break  in  the  uptrend  of  the  k  previous  fiscal  years,  during  which  time 
Latin  America's  relative  importance  as  a  U.S.  agricultural  market  was  steady  and 
value  of  its  agricultural  imports  from  the  United  States  increased. 

Most  of  the  drop  in  U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Latin  America  in  1958-59 
was  in  corn  shipments  to  Mexico.       During  1957-58  corn  exports  to  Mexico  in- 
creased significantly  because  of  a  Public  Law  hQo  agreement  with  that  country. 

U.S.  wheat  and  flour  exports  to  Latin  America  rose  during  1958-59;  while 
cotton  and  dairy  exports,  as  well  as  corn,  decreased.     (Table  follows) 
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UNITED  STATES:    Agricultural  exports  to  Latin  America,  compared 
with  total  agricultural  exports,  fiscal  years  1955-59 


Destination 

;  195^-55 

• 

;  1955-56 

:  1956-57 

I  1957-58 

:  1958-59 

:  1,000 
:  dol. 

• 

:  1,000 
:  dol. 

:  1,000 
,  dol. 

:  1,000 
:  dol. 

:  1,000 
:  dol. 

P£\w4*          1      Aryii^av»"i  t~ » Q          ■  •   

• 

-  389,94V 

'  113,076 
:  72,965 
61+,  150 

:  4-0,273' 
32,404-: 
16,296 

Mi  )i)iO' 
4-4-,  4-4-2 

:  75,519 
1+59.125 

:  133,976 
:  76,4.1+5 
:     76, 618 

!  31,971 

21+,  1+00 
17,182 
30,123 
:  89,1+59 
4-88,174-' 

:    1I+9, 560 
:  81,898 
:  120,269' 
:  27,072 
:  37,699" 
:  20,953' 
3o,352 
:  1+6,015' 
521,818' 

:  1^,330 

!  87,109 

:  72,721+ 
:  37,008 
:  2l+,722 
:  19,4-11+ 

37,870 
37,057 
1+60.  24-3 

fl'MlQ'PC     "I    /             ........  .... 

•         o  "i         c  < 

37,o23- 
1+96,94-8 

:  532,316 

)l)l  flrv], 

44-,  O  (4- 

:  566,652: 

4-3,5o9 
503.823 

Total  U.S.  agricultural 

•  t 

3, 1+93, 000- 

l+,72l+,000- 

l+,  003, 000: 

3,721,000 

Exports  to  Latin  America 
as  percentage  of  total.. 

i  Percent  ! 

•  i 

.:    13.  ^ 

Percent  : 
11+.2 

Percent 
11.3  : 

!  Percent  : 
11+.2 

Percent 
13.5 

l/  Includes  West  Indies,  British  Honduras,  Surinam,  British  Guiana. 


AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 
EXPORTS  25  PERCENT  HIGHER 

Australian  wheat  and  flour  exports  during  1958-59  totaled  75  million 
bushels --up  25  percent  from  the  previous  year.    Wheat  exports  in  1958-59  were 
55  million  bushels,  compared  with  1+0  million  in  1957-58.    Flour  exports  were 
about  the  same  as  the  year  before. 

Wheat  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1958-59  were  more  than  double  those 
in  the  preceding  year--21  million  bushels  against  10  million.    Exports  to 
Ireland,  India,  and  Hong  Kong,  were  also  up  sharply,  but  in  contrast,  exports 
to  Pakistan  were  down  about  1+  million  bushels. 

The  major  markets  for  Australian  flour  in  1958-59  were  Malaya,  Ceylon,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Singapore,  and  Aden.    Smaller  shipments  went  to  Indonesia  and 
the  Philippines  in  1958-59  than  in  the  year  before. 

Present  indications  are  that  Australian  wheat  may  compete  more  strongly 
during  1959-60  than  in  recent  years.    Another  large  harvest  is  expected  in  1959, 
and  approximately  75  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  flour  are  estimated  to  be 
available  for  export  from  the  1958  crop. 
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WHEAT  AND  FLOUR:    Australian  exports  by  country  of  destination, 
July-June  1957-58  and  July-June  1958-59 


• 

July-June  1957-58  5 

July-June  1958-59  1/ 

Destination 

: 

t 

: 

; 

wneat  : 

Flour  ! 

!    Total  i 

Wheat 

Flour 

:  Total 

: 

1,000  : 

1,000  ! 

1,000  a 

t 

1,000    :  1,000 

!  1,000 

• 
• 

bushels  : 

bushels  :  bushels  i 

bushels  :  bushels  :  bushels 

Western  Hemisphere: 

* 

85  t          85  : 

—       x           1  »  1 

  • 

—      :          20  :  20 

—  I 

 £2J  &J 

—  i 

21  :  21 

Europe: 

I 

: 

1,272  :  — 

1,272 

647  : 

x        647  : 

3,590  :  — 

3,590 

9,792  : 

1,982  :    11,774  > 

21,041  i 

i  2,094 

.  23,135 

743  : 

10  :        753  ' 

151  :           9  :  160 

11,182  : 

1,992  :    13,174  t 

26,054  i      2,103  :  28,157 

Asia: 

• 

t  « 

•  • 

65  : 

999  x     1,064  : 

303  :      1,600  l 

:  1,903 

• 

109  s 

693  :        802  : 

189  i 

365  x  554 

9  : 

2,392  :      2,401  : 

8  : 

!     2,830  ■ 

2,838 

• 

1,714  s 

223  :     1,937  i 

2,298 

!           216  ! 

2,514 

435  * 

21  :        456  : 

1,317  i 

:          61  : 

•  1,378 

• 

8  : 

2,964  :      2,972  : 

1,738  : 

1,738 

• 

91  x 

—       :          91  : 

1,058  i 

i         19  t  1,077 

6,762  : 

—       :     6,762  : 

7,598  :           2  :  7,600 

* 

378  :        378  : 

60  : 

i         587  : 

647 

• 

132  : 

75  :        207  : 

154  ' 

!        109  :  263 

• 

45  : 

312  :        357  : 

65  ' 

441  j 

506 

• 

645  : 

3,208  :     3,853  : 

704  :     4,239  :  4,943 

• 

139  : 

1,708  :     1,847  : 

127  ! 

1,870  : 

1,997 

4,720  : 

18 

:     4,738  : 

720  ! 

!               5  ! 

i  725 

T)L  J1  J  — —  J  „  —  — 

962  :        962  : 

258 

!  212 

470 

614  : 

1,504  :      2,118  : 

656 

1,544  : 

2,200 

15,488  : 

15,457  :    30,945  : 

15,515  ! 

15,838  s 

31,353 

Africa: 

• 
• 

: 

:  i 

i 

i  : 

14  : 

371  :        385  : 

800 

t  242 

.  1,042 

l|ami4     J n 

799  :        799  : 

2/ 

i        935  :  935 

DL»,J  -  ,,4  rt  Mwa»«1««^ 

2,859  : 

160  :     3,019  « 

2,077  :         135  :  2,212 

27  i          27  i 

1,492  i 

;         12  :  1,504 

329  : 

665  :         994  : 

37  i 

i        117  j 

154 

Total 

f 

3,202  : 

2,022  :      5,224  : 

4,406  ! 

1,4a  :  5,847 

Oceania: 

t 

• 

276  :        276  : 

7  ! 

412  i 

i  419 

710  :        710  : 

8  i 

662  :  670 

17  : 

433  :        450  : 

13  : 

s         10  :  23 

New  Zealand  and  Dependencies 

: 

9,680  : 

114  *     9,794  : 

8,230  : 

104  x  8,334 

7  i           7  : 

10  :  10 

• 

9,697  : 

1.540  :    11,237  : 

8,258  :     1,198  :  9,456 

• 
• 

6  : 

! 

12 

: 

18  : 

591  i 

;  : 

42  :  633 

• 

39,575  i 

21,108  : 

i 

60,683  ! 

54,824  i 

.    20,643  : 

:  75,467 

1/  Preliminary.    Subject  to  change.    2/  Less  than  500  bushels. 
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REDUCED  HOPS  CROP 
EXPECTED  IN  U.K. 

The  1959  hops  crop  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  expected  to  he  "below  average 
in  quantity  hut  above  average  in  quality.    The  Hops  Marketing  Board  estimates 
the  total  crop  at  220,000  hundredweight  (2k, 6  million  pounds)  compared  with 
ahout  250,000  (28.0  million  pounds)  a  year  ago. 

While  the  crop  as  a  whole  is  not  as  heavy  as  last  year,  disease  prob- 
lems have  been  fewer.    Wilt,  however,  continues  to  take  its  toll.  The 
Golden  type  of  hops,  used  for  higher  grade  beers,  has  done  especially  well 
this  year. 

Many  hours  of  sunshine  have  greatly  improved  the  quality  of  this  year's 
crop.    Picking  will  begin  at  the  end  of  August  and  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted while  the  hops  are  still  in  prime  condition.    The  overall  yield  for 
the  country  is  expected  to  be  between  11  and  12  hundredweight  per  acre. 

The  number  of  hop-picking  machines,  around  300  to  350  last  year,  con- 
tinues to  increase.    Last  year  slightly  less  than  60  per  cent  of  the  crop 
was  machine  picked.    This  year  it  will  close  to  70  percent.    The  increasing 
use  of  mechanical  pickers  is  helping  to  offset  a  serious  inadequacy  of  labor 
at  picking  time. 

AUSTRALIAN  APPLE  AND  PEAR  GROWERS  SEEK 
EXTENSION  OF  CONSIGNMENT  SELLING 

The  Australian  Apple  and  Pear  Growers  Association  has  requested  their 
Apple  and  Pear  Marketing  Board  to  extend  consignment  selling  to  other 
European  countries  and  to  North  America.    At  present,  this  method  of  selling 
is  limited  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

MALAYAN  COPRA  AND  COCONUT 
OIL  NET  EXPORTS  DOWN 

Malayan  trade  in  copra  and  coconut  oil  in  January-June  1959  indicates 
net  imports  of  2,897  long  tons,  oil  equivalent  basis.  For  the  correspond- 
ing period  last  year  net  exports  were  11,030  tons. 

Total  exports  of  copra  in  the  first  half  of  1959  were  down  31  percent 
from  the  same  period  last  year.    Copra  exports  to  Europe  were  up  about 
one -half  from  January -June  1958,  but  exports  to  Asian  countries — the  major 
markets — dropped  about  one -half. 

There  was  a  30 -percent  decrease  in  copra  imports  into  Malaya,  due 
largely  to  reduced  shipments  from  Indonesia. 

Total  coconut  oil  exports  were  down  60  percent  from  the  first  half  of 
1958,    Exports  of  coconut  oil  to  Europe  were  down  75  percent,  and  exports 
to  Asian  countries  were  down  10  percent. 
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COPRA  AND  COCONUT  OIL:    Malaya,  exports,  imports,  and  net  exports,  average  1935-39* 
annual  1958,  and  January-June  1958  and  1959 


Country 

Copra 

Coconut  oil 

:  Average 

January- June 

Average 

1  QSfl  1  / 

January-June 

:  1935-3? 

195« 

1959  1/ 

1935-39 

:  1958 

:    1959  1/ 

EXPORTS 

:Long  tons 

Long  tons 

.I^iTiff  tnnfi 

I  IjOn  ff  tons 

>Long  tons 

iLong  tons 

.  T_jOi*iiZ  tons 

;  360 

 ZZZ  

6l8 

•  3.547 

2,001 

711 

6,500 

6,500 

2,500 

 17 

4 

10 

- — 

--- 

jsurope  : 

•          1  7liS 

1,363 

___ 

:  488 

:  5 

— 

___ 

:  14.192 

— 

— 

40 

--- 

— 



Germany,  West............ 

:2/  47,495 

1,050 

— 

6,000 

2/  398 

11,127 

:  5,767 

:  447 

:  10,487 

1,105 

480 

-— - 

48 

12,773 

:  8,945 

1,060 

Netherlands » ••••••••••••• 

:  29,585 

2,950 

1,500 

5,303 

!  504 

5,011 

2,933 

•  3,146 

:  4,989 

1,500 

— — — 

!  41 

— — — 

1     — — — 

!        — — — 

:  3,420 

--- 

— — — 

— — — 

— — — 

— — — 

— — — 

:  709 

1,213 

713 

900 

— — — 

:  2,641 

7,052 

0 

:       1, 3»3 

!  10 

!  xU 

!  4U 

U •  S •  s  • 

•   

.  x,ouu 

s  poo 

1  OOO 

:  57,750 

SO 

289 

8,858 

1  7SQ 
■         x, t?y 

:  1.7S9 

I  609 

:  90 

:  S67 

»          j  1 1 

:  1,296 

62 

SS2 

 1  22£. 

6l 

:  17^,399 

16,283 

y,  ftp 

xt, coy 

11  ^9 
J-LxJ»>2- 

43  399 

PS  OS? 

6  30P 

Africa: 

i  4,541 







4,083 

857 

:  242 

:  75 

:       37  99 



! 

.  — 

- — 

Union  of  South  Africa.... 

y 

y 



:  547 

3,849 

:       1, 517 

1,732 

Other.  .....•««.....«...». 



309 

683 

288 

207 

2total  

4  640 

V 

4/ 



4,940 

5,389 

2,047 

:  2,014 

Asia: 

'• 

■ 

• 

540 

411 

■  471 

3,458 

:  4,993 

:  1,054 

:  1,389 

Cnlna,  Main  I  ana*  ••••••••• 

:  3,92b 

p  ,  UUU 

1, 134 

:  959 

fThina     Tlaluan. ........... 

1. 

1 

683 

:  300 

:  479 

Hong  Kong. ...........«••• 

: 

y 

!  826 

1,522 

!  829 

•  222 

107 

42.845 

21,455 

10,449 

19,068 

4,899 

2,336 

796 

y 

!  4/ 

— 

3,813 

488 

:  426 

:  82 

•   

2,500 

2,300 

900 

:  — 

150 

— 

:  100 

:  1,676 

14,416 

10,219 

6,242 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

Pakistan  

— 

— 

— 

— 

:  453 

:  350 

:  6 

:  297 

600 

525 

378 

1,108 

1,987 

833 

2,495 

:  6,006 

65,902 

,  yxx 

XU,  t^HJ 

29,407 

16,134 

S  SfiQ 

OCG&H  id  ••••••••••••••••••••• 

— 





362 

2 

1 

— 

:  5A91, 691 

88,685 

51,156 

35,209 

6/  47,110 

68,481 

35,229 

14,596 

IMPORTS 

:  10,278 

1,022 

357 

306 

918 

150' 

169 

:    105, 501 

140,074 

87,631 

61,468 

71 

130 

:  2,472 

3,494 

1,329 

727 

246 

8 

8 

:  118,251 

144,_59P 

8?,317 

62,501 

575 

997 

299 

:  73,440 

-55,905 

-38,i6i 

-27,292 

46,535 

67,484 

35,071 

14,297 

Net  exports  of  copra  and 

coconut  oil, 

:  147,305 

51,212 

17,507 

-4,598 

92,802 

32,264 

11,030: 

-2,897 

1/  Preliminary.  £!/  Total  Germany^  3/  Territory  formerly  known  as  French  Morocco.  4/  Less  than  .5  ton. 
5/  Includes  6,286tons  to  "other  countries."    6/  Includes  440  tons  to  "other  countries." 
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JAPAN  EASES  COTTON -SPINNING  CUTBACK 

Reductions  in  yarn  inventories  and  prospects  for  improvement  in  demand  for 
cotton  goods  has  led  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  International  Trade  and  Industry 
(MITl)  to  relax  the  restrictions  on  cotton  spinning  which  have  been  in  effect 
for  the  past  several  months. 

For  the  July-September  quarter  of  1959;  "the  cotton-spinning  cutback  has 
been  reduced  from  30  percent  to  about  27  percent.    The  curtailment  on  the 
production  of  spun  rayon  yarns  has  been  reduced  from  hk  percent  to  ko  percent 
and  the  rayon  staple  cutback  has  been  eased  from  35  percent  to  30  percent. 
However,  producers  of  rayon  filament  will  continue  to  operate  at  the  current 
28.5-percent  cutback  since  there  has  been  no  appreciable  drop  in  stocks  of 
these  goods  and  demand  continues  weak, 

Japanese  cotton  consumption  of  1,520,000  bales  during  August-March  1958-59 
was  down  10  percent  from  a  year  earlier.    However,  the  relaxation  of  mill  cur- 
tailments should  raise  the  level  of  consumption. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  has  announced  a  $30-million  loan 
agreement  with  the  Bank  of  Japan  to  finance  purchases  of  U.  S.  cotton  during 
the  1959-60  season.    The  announcement  stated  that  this  loan  will  finance  pur- 
chases of  approximately  222,000 bales  at  current  prices.    This  is  the  eleventh 
Export -Import  Bank  credit  to  Japan  since  19^-7  f°r  purchasing  cotton,  and  brings 
the  total  of  such  credit  to  $59^*2  million. 

Factors  pointing  to  a  pickup  in  Japan's  raw  cotton  imports  during  1959-60 
(August-July)  include:     increased  foreign  exchange  allocations  by  the  Japanese 
Government  for  cotton  imports  (Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  May  25,  1959) >  re- 
duced end-season  cotton  stocks  on  July  31;  1959 j  considerably  lower  yarn  in- 
ventories; and  the  prospect  of  lower,  stabilized  cotton  prices. 

Current  purchases  of  cotton  for  forward  delivery  consist  mainly  of  U.S. 
lower  qualities  and  higher  qualities  of  Mexican  cotton. 

Imports  in  the  first  11  months  (August-June)  of  1958-59  amounted  to 
2,302,000  bales  (preliminary) --up  k  percent  from  2, 215, 000 -bale  imports  in  the 
same  months  a  year  earlier.    Imports  of  U.  S.  cotton  dropped  sharply  to  60^,000 
bales  (26  percent  of  total  imports),  compared  with  966,000  bales  (kk  percent  of 
the  total)  in  the  corresponding  1957-58  period.    This  reduction  was  offset  by 
an  increase  in  imports  from  most  other  major  suppliers. 

Quantities  imported  from  principal  sources  other  than  the  United  States 
in  August -June, with  comparable  1957-58  figures  in  parentheses,  were:  Mexico 
65^,000  bales  (561,000);  Pakistan  225,000  (155,000);  India  207,000  (111,000); 
El  Salvador  1^3,000  (66,000);  Nicaragua  82,000  (20,000);  Uganda  76,000  (22,000) 
Guatemala  ^3,000  (^5,000);  Egypt  to,  000  (73,000);  Syria  26,000  (21,000);  and 
Brazil  22,000  (1^3,000). 

End-of-season  cotton  stocks  on  July  31>  1959;  were  estimated  at  ^36,000 
bales --down  100,000  bales  or  19  percent  from  beginning  stocks  of  536,000  bales. 
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FRENCH  COTTON  SITUATION  IMPROVING 

France,  like  most  other  foreign  Free  World  importing  countries,  is  expected 
to  use  more  cotton  this  season  (beginning  August  1,  1959) •    French  consumption 
has  shown  gradual  improvement  after  dropping  to  a  low  level  in  March  1959* 
Deliveries  of  yarn  and  grey  goods  are  now  exceeding  production,  burdensome 
stocks  are  "being  worked  off,  and  the  volume  of  orders  is  increasing. 

The  impact  of  the  world  textile  recession  which  began  in  1957-58  was  not 
felt  as  quickly  in  France  as  it  was  in  most  other  Western  European  countries. 
However,  by  November  of  1958,  France  was  also  feeling  the  effects  of  the  re- 
cession, and  mill  activity  dropped  sharply  throughout  the  winter  and  into  the 
spring  of  1959* 

Cotton  consumption  in  France  during  the  first  9  months  (August -April)  of 
1958-59  totaled  879,000  bales  ( 500  pounds  gross).    This  was  18  percent  below 
the  1,076,000  bales  used  in  the  same  months  a  year  earlier. 

The  reduced  mill  activity  during  last  winter  and  spring  resulted  in  a  drop 
in  cotton  imports  also.    During  the  1958-59  season  ( August -July)  1,086,000 
bales  (preliminary)  were  imported  into  France--down  9  percent  from  the  1,190,000 
bales  imported  in  1957-58. 

Heavy  imports  of  U.S.  cotton  under  government  programs  early  in  1958-59 
provided  large  supplies  temporarily,  and  U.S.  cotton  accounted  for  about  if 5 
percent  of  total  consumptkon  in  the  early  part  of  1958-59*    However,  when  the 
French  Government  liberalized  cotton  imports  from  all  countries  on  January  1, 
1959>  spinners  shifted  almost  entirely  from  U.S.  cotton  to  less  expensive 
growths  from  other  countries.    Despite  this  shift,  the  United  States  was  still 
the  largest  supplier  in  1958-59* 

Principal  sources  of  imports  in  1958-59>  with  comparable  1957-58  figures 
in  parentheses,  were:    United  States  264,000  bales  (33^,000);  French  Colonies 
206,000  (206,000);  Syria  123,000  (112,000);  Sudan  56,000  (37,000);  U.S.S.R. 
50,000  (18,000);  Turkey  48,000  (17,000);  Iran  if6,000  (55,000);  Mexico  46,000 
(34,000);  Greece  40,000  (34,000);  Egypt  34,000  (74,000);  and  Peru  32,000 
(35,000). 

Price  advantages  that  foreign  growths  had  over  comparable  U.S.  cotton 
during  1958-59  narrowed  substantially  in  recent  weeks,  and  U.  S.  cotton  and 
some  major  foreign  growths  are  now  at  closely  competitive  levels.    This,  along 
with  the  relatively  low  end-season  stocks  of  U.S.  cotton  in  France  and  the 
improving  rate  of  consumption,  points  to  larger  imports  of  U.  S.  cotton  this 
season. 


Cotton  stocks  at  the  end  of  1958-59  were  estimated  at  260,000  bales,  a 
decline  of  24  percent  from  beginning  stocks  of  340,000  bales  on  August  1,  1958. 
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CANADIAN  MILLS  USE  MORE 
COTTON  IN  1958-59 

Canadian  cotton  consumption,  based  on  the  number  of  bales  opened 
by  mills,  amounted  to  362,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  during  1958-59 
( August -July) .    This  was  an  increase  of  6  percent  from  the  3^2,000 
bales  opened  in  1957-58. 

Consumption  in  July  1959  dropped  to  a  seasonal  low  of  18,000 
bales,  compared  with  31>000  bales  in  June  and  19,000  bales  in  July 
1958.    The  low  July  level  was  due  largely  to  annual  mill  vacations. 

TRANSSHIPMENTS  OF  MEXICAN 
COTTON  UP  IN  MAY 

Mexico's  transshipments  of  cotton  through  U.  S.  ports  during  May 
1959  were  71*000  bales  (500  pounds  gross),  up  11  percent  from  trans- 
shipments of  6^,000  bales  in  April,  and  more  than  3  times  the  22,000 
bales  in  May  1958.    The  U.  S.  ports  through  which  most  of  the  May 
1959  transshipments  moved  were:    Brownsville  56,000  bales;  San  Diego 
9,000;  Houston  2,000;  Long  Beach  2,000;  and  Los  Angeles  2,000. 

Transshipments  in  August-May  1958-59  were  762,000  bales,  com- 
pared with  686,000  bales  a  year  earlier.    Principal  destinations, 
with  comparable  1957-58  figures  in  parentheses,  were:     Japan  150,000 
bales  (159,000);  West  Germany  1^9,000  (127,000);  Italy  9^,000 
(33,000);  United  Kingdom  79,000  (101,000);  and  Belgium  57,000 
(76,000) . 
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